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CEMETERIES. 


Throughout all time the burial of the 
dead has been attended with mournful in- 
terest. It has been regarded, by_all na- 
tions, as a religious duty, to provide a 
resting-place for the body after death. 
Among the Hebrews, it was thought one 
of the greatest dishonors, or causes of un- 
happiness that could befat a man, to be 
deprived of burial. The forms of burial, 
and ceremonies attending it, have varied 
according to the different religious opin- 
ions and rites of different nations, influ- 
enced by degrees in civilization and re- 
finement of character. 

In this country for many years, a plain, 
unfenced and unadorned hillock of the 


. field, or square-walled patch near the 


meeting-house, answered the purpose and 
satisfied the wishes of our forefathers. 
Then followed tombs for the wealthy, 
and monuments for the distinguished. 
One or two hundred years, however, has 
crowded with the dead the original 
grounds, and public sentiment and refine- 
ment have long demanded more spacious 
and inviting fields for their repose. In 
the vicinity of large cities and towns, 
beautiful grounds, affording delightful 
scenery, have been ornamented with na- 
tive and foreign shrubbery, and the varied 
flowers of the skilful gardener. These 
places are pointed out to the stranger as 
a principal point of attraction, as well as 
of village pride. We give to our readers 
a view of the entrance to the Cemetry at 
Mount Auburn, with the following select- 
ed account of it. 

“The above Egyptian gateway is the 
principal entrance to Mount Auburn, at 
the commencement of the central avenue, 
on the main road. It has two lodges at 
its sides, and bears the following inscrip- 
tion: ‘* Then shall the dust return to the 
earth as it was, and the spirit unto God who 
gave it.” This hallowed spot, dedicated 
Sept. 25th, 1831, has become the retired 
cemetery for many families residing in 
Boston and the vicinity. The beauty, 


novelty, and great variety of scenery of 
this place, it is believed, far exceeds any 
thing in this country. It was formerly 
known as ‘Sweet Auburn,” and was 
long a favorite walk for the students of 
Harvard and other inhabitants of Cam- 
bridge, being but about one mile and a 
quarter from the university. 

The cemetery of Mount Auburn, justly 
celebrated as the most interesting object 
of the kind in our country, is situated in 


miles from the city of Boston. It includes 
upwards of one hundred acres of land, 
purchased at different times by the Mas- 
sachusetts Horticultural Society, extend- 
ing from the main road, nearly to Charles 
river. This tract is beautifully undulat- 


bold eminences, steep acclivities, and deep 
shadowy valleys. 

The grounds of the cemetery have been 
laid out with intersecting avenues, so as 
to render every part of the wood accessi- 
ble. These avenues are curved and va- 
riously winding in their course, so as to 
be adapted to the natural inequalities of 
the surface. By this arrangement, the, 
greatest economy of the land is produced, 
combining at the same time the pictur- 
esque effect of landscape gardening. 
Over the more level portions, the avenues 
are made twenty feet wide, and are sui- 
table for carriage roads. The more 
broken and precipitous parts are ap- 
proached by footpaths, six feet in width. 
These passage ways are smoothly grav- 
elled, and will be planted on both sides 
with flowers and ornamental shrubs. 
Lots of ground, containing each three 
hundred square feet, are set off, as fam- 
ily burial places, at suitable distances on 
the sides of the avenues and paths. The 
perpetual right of enclosing and of using 
these lots as places of sepulture, is con- 
veyed to the purchasers of them, by the 


Horticultural Society.” 
Cold Water Army. 


NARRATIVE. 














Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
THE OMNIBUS. 

It was late in the afternoon, when three 
little girls who had just been dismissed 
from’ school, came to the corner of 
Bleecher street and Broadway, in New 
York. Their names were Laura, Jane, 
and Margaret. They lived quite down 
near the Battery, and they now stood 
looking up at the sky, and wondering 
whether it was going to rain. Laura 
said she wished she had remained at the 
school-room, for she was pretty sure her 
mother would send a carriage for her, 
she almost always did when it rained. 
Jane thought it was so late that their pa- 
rents would not think of sending a car- 
riage, as they would be every moment 
expecting them home. ‘See, the black 
drops are thickening on the pavement, 
and we have no umbrellas; but there is 
an empty omnibus, and the driver beck- 
ons to us, we had better go home in that.” 

They went and got into the omnibus, 
which was clean and nicely cushioned. 
They had not been seated more than a 
minute, when a sailor came in, and seat- 
ed himself opposite; and after him, an 








Cambridge and Watertown, about four 


ing in its surface, containing a number of 


old woman with a basket of clear-starch- 
ed muslins. Laura and Jane started up, 
and were going to get out. They beck- 
oned to Margaret, but when they saw that 
she sat quietly in her place, they came up 
to her and asked her in a low voice, if 
she was going to be seen riding down 
Broadway with a sailor and a poor old 
woman. ‘Why not?” said Margaret, 
‘“we need not have anything to do with 
them, and they both look so clean and 
respectable. The omnibus is broad, and 
we can sit together on one side.” 


spectability, hasn’t she?” said Laura. 
‘* My own ideas are somewhat different, 
and I shall get out, if you’ve no objec- 
tion.” 

Just then, however, the driver whipped 
up his horses, and the omnibus started 
off. Laura and Jane sat down, but they 
kept up a tittering and whispering, look- 
ing every now and then at the sailor and 
the old woman, so that they could not but 
know they were the subjects of their mirth. 
The sailor had something in a box 
which he had placed beside him on the 
wat, and after awhile, the shaking of the 
omnibus displaced the cover, and the lit- 
tle girls saw that it contained a collec- 
tion of the most beautiful shells. ‘*O! 
Jane, laok there,” said Laura, ‘ just what 
we were wishing for our shell work; I 
declare, I will make that sailor give me 
some of them before we part.” She im- 
mediately began to look very smilingly 
upon the sailor, and very admiringly at 
the shells, but the sailor did not seem to 
take any notice. He sat with his fore- 
head screwed up into a frown over his 
eyes, though there seemed to be a smile 
lurking about his mouth at the same 
time, and he appeared to be intently en- 
gaged in watching the passengers on the 
other side of the street. 
When they came to Cedar Street, the 
old*woman pulled the rope as a sign that 
she wished to stop, and the omnibus drew 
up to the side walk. She was lame, and 
in attempting to rise, she dropped her 
cane. Laura and Jane laughed outright, 
but Margaret sprang forward and picked} 
it up for her, and then she took the bas- 
ket and said she would hold it until the 
woman had got down the steps. ‘God 
bless you! dear heart,” said the old wo- 
man as she held up her hand for the bas- 
ket; “never ‘be ashamed to show kind- 
ness to the poor and the old.” 

The omnibus went on, and they were 
almost at the place where the little girls 
were to get out. Laura thought that she 
muses a desperate effort if she wish- 
ed to obtain any of the shells; so she 
changed her seat to one near the box, and 
she Suid in a very sweet, coaxing voice, 
‘‘Tliese shells are beautiful, where did 
they come from?” 

“From the East Indies,” said the sai- 
lor, without turning his head. 

“They are lovely,” continued Laura, 
‘¢ particularly those little rose colored and 
green ones, and those others, so elegant- 
ly spotted and variegated. I wish I could 
go to the East Indies just to get a few such 
shells; they are exactly what I want.” 
The man made no answer, though he 
smiled and looked a little quizzical. 





‘‘Margaret has queer notions of re- 


“T should like to get my shell-piece 
done before yours is finished,” said Lau- 
ra to Margaret; ‘*I wonder if some of 
these shells could not be got for love or 
money ;” and she felt in her pocket for 
her purse. 

‘¢'They are not for sale,”’ said the sailor. 

“O! dear! what a pity; then I must 
go without them, that’s all.” : 

They had now come to Beaver street, 
and the man pulled the string for the om- 
nibus to stop. He then took the box 
upon his lap, and placing the cover on 
the seat beside him, he picked out and’ 
put into it about a dozen very rare and 
beautiful shells; besides a large handful 
of smaller ones which he took from the 
bottom of the box. Laura’s heart leaped 
for joy. She had already drawn open the 
strings of her reticule, when the sailor 
took the cover with the shells in it, and 
handed them to Margaret, saying, “IB 
brought these shells from over the sea for — 
my sister that I have not seen in five 
years, but I am sure she'll not grudge my 
giving a few of them to you; and I hope 
your shell piece will look all the better 
for them. Such shells are not to be met 
with every day, but if they were worth 
ten times what they are, you should have 
them just the same.” 

Margaret hesitated, but the sailor would 
take no denial. He poured them into 
her lap, and springing out of the omnibus, 
walked rapidly away. ‘ What a lucky 
girl Margaret is,” said Laura. “I am 
sure he might have given me some of his 
shells, when I condescended to almost 
ask him for them.” 

‘‘ Almost ! I thought it was guite,”’ said 
Jane. 

‘‘ Pshall ransack the city to-morrow,” 
said Laura, ina pet, ‘“ for 1 am determin- 
ed my shell-work shall be the handsomest 
in school.” She could not find any shells, 
however, which approached in beauty 
those the sailor had given to Margaret ; 
and when the pieces were finished she 
had the mortification to see that her own 
was thought decidedly inferior to the 
other. 

This adventure taught her a good les- 
son, however, and though she was never 
thought to be an amiable girl, yet, when- 
ever she was tempted to treat her infe- 
riors with contempt, she thought of the 
sailor and his shells, and restrained her 
rudeness. 8. S.A. 














THE NURSERY. 








DECEIT, 
Instead of increasing, lessens Enjoyment. 


Harriet Staunton was one afternoon 
playing in her chamber, with her little 
friend Amelia Salsborn. They had strew- 
ed the whole room with miniature dresses, 
caps, bonnets, aprons, &c. and were 
themselves deciding how to array their 
dolls. 

**Now do tell me, Amelia, said Har- 
riet, which you think prettiest, this blue, 
or white gown.” 

‘©OQ, the blue; and that white bonnet 
will look so neatly with it.” 

** Yes, and I will put on my jet cross, 
and her muslin mantle, and blue shoes.” 
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*¢ Now tell me how I shall dress mine, | 
Harriet.” 
“In that fawn colored suit, by all 
means.” , 
“ The dress and cravat just match, andy 
I guebs 1 will oo her white shoes and 
straw bone 


~enmeer ore 





“Were the Stevens’s going to invite 
me?” 
«¥en YOR and cS 

‘Fine piece of business you have made 
any, indeed, to spoil my pleasure,” an- 
swered Miss Amelia angrily. ‘1 don’t 
see why you couldn’t have told the truth. 


“Did you bring a collar for her Amelia?” ?It’s just as mamma always tells me about 


** No, I forgot all about it, I wish Har-| 
riet, you would open the window, I am 
almost suffocating.” 

Harriet complied with the request, and, 
as she did so, she saw two girls of her 





own age coming down the street. ; 
‘I declare, Amelia,” said she, ‘“ if| 


.there ain’t the Stevens’s coming. It’s too 


bad, now we’ve just got fixed so nicely. 
They are almost here. What shall we 
do? I'll tell Dinah to say Iain’t at home 
—that is, if I can make her hear. She’s 
deaf as a post when one wants to make 
her understand any thing.” 

She ran to the hall. ‘ Dinah, Dinah,” 
called she. 

Dinah answered the summons. 

“There’s some folks coming, Dinah, 
thet I don’t want to see. Tell them I 
ain’t at home.” 

‘But you are, Miss Harriet.” 

“Well, what of that! Every body 
does so.” 

‘* But it’s a lie, miss, just the same, to 
my thinking.” 

*O, no, Dinah. Every: body under- 
stands it. Beside, I really can’t see them 
this afternoon. There, they’re ringing. 
Now, do, Dinah.” 

It so happened that Harriet’s uncle, 
Mr. Merton, was coming up the street, 
at the same time that the dreaded Ste- 
vens’s were coming down. ‘The little 
girl, was, however, too desirous to con- 
trive some plan for escaping the expected 
visit, to turn her head; and therefore, 
saw nothing of the pleasant smile, and 
familiar nod, by which Mr. Merton en- 
deavored to attract her notice. 

Charmed by her\deceitful plan, and 
little dreaming of the disappointment and 
disgrace it was bringing with it, she lean- 
ed over the banister to listen. 

Mr. Merton had reached the steps at 
the same time with the little people, but, 
stepping aside, he, with his usual courte- 
sy, gave them precedence. 

“Is Miss Harriet Staunton at home?” 
asked one of them. 

** No,” answered Dinah. 
this afternoon.” 

“I am very sorry. Won’t you tell 
her when she returns, that we called to 

‘invite her to spend the afternoon and 
take tea with us. Our cousins afé mak- 
ing us a visit.” 

“IT can give the invitation when she 
returns.” 

** No, she may not get back until late. 
We called for Amelia Salsborn, but were 
told she had come here, so, I suppose, 
they have gone together. We will invite 
Caroline and Susan Stanhope to supply 
thei® place.” 

Mr. Merton, having seen Harriet at the 
window, was surprised at the answer 
which Dinah gave; but the truth almost 
instantly flashed across him. He was 
not at all unwilling that she should be 
punished for the falsehood she had told 
Dinah to utter, and determined that if 
she were denied to one friend, she should 

- be to another. 

** Tell my niece, Dinah, when you see 
her,” he said, “that I called to take her 
to Catlin’s Exhibition of Indian Curiosi- 
ties; but shall now goalone. She is sin- 
gularly unfortunate this afternoon.” 

As soon as her uncle closed the door 
Harriet burst into tears. ‘*O, Amelia,” 
said she, in a voice continually interrupt- 
ed by sobs, “‘you do not know what I 
have Jost. My uncle came to invite me 
to go to Catlin’s Exhibition. I didn’t 
once think of such a thing as his coming. 
And now I shan’t go, for he told Dinah 
he should go alone. And I needn’t haye 
denied myself to the Stevens’s, for they 
came to invite us to take tea with them. 
I don’t care any thing about that, but I 
do want to goto the Exhibition more than 
any where else in the world.” 


**She is out 


lying. She says it always keeps us from 
enjoying ourselves.” 

“You were willing enough I should say 
I wasn’t at home, a few minutes ago, 
Miss Amelia. You needn’t say you 
wasn’t. And now you don’t have to suf- 
fer half as much as I, for its nothing to 
go to Mrs. Stevens’s, to what it would 
have been to go with uncle Merton.” 
“It’s much better than staying in this 
stupid place, at any rate, Miss Staunton. 
And I shan’t stay. Mammasays I’m not 
to play with liars.” 

“I’m not a liar any more than you 
are, and you may go as soon as you 
please.” 

«© Yes, you are, for I didn’t say a word. 
I shall tell mamma all about it, and see 
what you'll say then,” said Amelia, as she 
left the room. 

Now Amelia was quite as guilty as 
Harriet, for she had, in her heart, desir- 
ed her playmate to deny herself to the 
Stevens’s. Yet, when she found the plan 
had produced only disappointment, she 
flew in a passion, and accused her com- 
panion of the wicked act, as if she, her- 
self, were entirely iunocent. It was not 
anger at Harriet’s guilt that made her 
leave her, but anger, that by it, she had 
been deprived of a pleasure. 

Harriet remained in her chamber all 
the afternoon. Her father was engaged, 
and her mother and brother were out, so 
that the time seemed very long indeed. 
She could not help thinking of the pleas- 
ure she had lost, and joined to that, was 
a feeling that she had acted wrongly. 
When her mamma returned, she longed 
to tell her how unhappy she felt; but 
knowing she would disapprove of ,ber 
conduet, and perhaps punish her, insteaa 
of confessing her fault, she kept silence. 

The next day Harriet saw her uncle 
coming toward her. She feared he 
might discover the deception she had 
practiced, and sought to avoid him. She 
turned into another street, but he did the 
same; then she entered a shop, and he 
waited until she came out. Further ef- 
fort was useless, and she, rather unwill- 
ingly, took his offered hand. 

‘* How is this, my dear niece; you do 
not seem as happy to see your uncle as 
usual. Have you attempted to deceive 
him,” asked he. 

Harriet would have evaded, but she 
saw it would be of no avail, and she told 
him the whole truth. 

“L knew it, my dear, and therefore 
wished to converse with you. Your moth- 
er has often explained to you how sinful 
deceit is, and how much it offends God. 
I now wish to impress upon you that, as 
a mere matter of policy, we should do 
well to avoid it; for, instead of inecreas- 
ing, it lessons enjoyment. Yesterday, 
you lost two pleasures by deception. 
Your young friends wished you to take 
tea with themselves and cousins. Had 
you come down to see them, instead of 
telling Dinah to say you were not at 
home, I would most willingly have put 
off my visit to Catlin’s, and taken you to- 
day. I saw you at the window, knew of 
your untruth, and, for a punishment, 
went without you. I remained several 
hours, and found my expectations more 
than realized. You have lost a great 
deal, my niece, for I shall not take you 
there, and shall request your parents not 
to. The experience of yesterday after- 
noon is a fair specimen of that, which 
years will bring, if you allow yourself to 
depart from the truth, even in little 
things. Good morning, my dear, and 
remember what I now tell you, deceit, 
instead of increasing lessens enjoyment. 

Harriet’s punishment had not all been 
inflicted. Amelia went home as she in- 
tended, and told her mother the whole 

















approbation of her friend’s faslehood. 
Mrs. Salsborn was exceedingly shock- 
ed. She was very particular in the se- 
lection of her daughter’s companions, and 
forbade her associating with Harriet, un- 
til she was sensible of her wickedness, 
and had resolved not to offend in the 
same way again. 

Harriet felt this very much. Amelia 
was one of her most intimate friends, 
and they had passed many hours pleas- 
antly together at each other’s home. 
Deeply did she regret what had passed, 
and most sincere were her promises of 
amendment. They were well kept, and 
her friends have never since had cause 
to withdraw the confidence they repose 
in her. 


[Little Stories for Little Children. 
[| Sold by William Crosby & Co. Boston. 








RELIGION. 








Michael Blake was a godly man, but 


sadly given to despondency. Michael 
had met with a disappointment in his 
business, and though it was not likely to 
be of very serious consequence to him, 
yet it had the effect of weighing down 
his spirits, so that he mourned inwardly, 
and went along with his eyes fixed on the 
ground. 

What an unthankful being is man! 


one advantage be. denied on which his 
heart is fixed, or one possession taken 
away in whieh his heart delights, he 
thinks more of the denied advantage, or 
the removed blessing, than of all the good 
things which have been so abundantly 
bestowed upon hith. 

Thus it was with Michael Blake, as he 
walked across the fields, brooding over 
the disappointment that had so much de- 
pressed his spirit. When he came to the 
low stile, over which an oak tree spread 
one of its thickest branches, he sat him- 
self down, and gave way to a fit of repin- 
ing, fearing he should come to poverty 
and want. 

After a time, the balmy air so revived 
him, that he lifted up his head, and gazed 
on the scene around him. The clear 
blue sky above his head, and the fresh 
green grass beneath his feet, were pleas- 
ant to the eye; and acottage, at no great 


cheerfulness, contentment, and peace. 

Suddenly the sound of mirth burst from 
the cottage, and two lads, without shoes 
or stockings, ran forward, each witha 
crust in his hand, the one chasing the 
other across the field, hallooing and 
laughing; no sooner did they come to 
the little brook at the end, than, bending 
down on the grass, they drank a hearty 
draught, and then scampered on as before. 

Michael Blake felt a change taking 
place within him, as he looked around. 
What had the poor bird to render it so 
happy? Nothing but its own wings and 
the air of heaven ; but they were enough 
to fill its little heart with joy, and its 
mouth with a song of rejoicing. The 
ducks that dabbled in the pond, fluttered 
their wings with feelings of joy, because 
they could paddle about, and skim with 
their beaks the stagnant pond. The 
poultry roamed at liberty, picking up 
with delight the small seeds, and pecking 
at the green herbage. The old gray 
horse, though his ribs might be counted, 
and his hip bones stood up high, content- 
edly grazed in the pasture. 

Michael Blake felt that neither the 





soaring lark, the paddling ducks, the 





Let him be surrounded with mercies, if 


distance, appeared the very abode of 


—— a 


9: * 
occurrence, all, except her own inward! strutting fowl, nor the old gray horse, had 


half his blessings; yet they repined not. 
|The bare-legged boys worked hard for 
their bread at_a neighboring brick-kiln, 
| yet they could induge in mirth. He was 
ashamed of his guilty ingratitude. His 
trouble grew less and less, and his thank- 
fulness increased, until, taking out his 
pocket Bible, he read a few verses in the 
Gospel according to St. Luke— 

** Consider the lilies, how they grow; 
they toil not, they spin not; and yet I say 


was not arrayed like one of these. If, 
then, God so clothe the grass, which is 
to-day in the field, and tomorrow is cast 
into the oven, how much more will he 
clothe you, O ye of little faith! And 
seek not ye what ye shall eat, or what ye 
shall drink, neither be of doubtful mind. 
For all these things do the nations of the 
world seek after ; and your Father know- 
eth that ye have need of these things, 
But rather seek ye the kingdom of God, 
and all these things shall be added unto 
you.” 

The heart of Michael Blake grew full- 
er as he read, and by the time he had 
finished the verses, his eyes swam with 
tears. Taking out his knife, he cut a 
noteh in the bark of the oak tree, to re- 
mind him of his infirmity, and to rebuke 
him at some future tig#e, if again he gave 
way to despondenc(iy then lifted up his 
eyes to heaven, an@Walked onward with 
a cheerful air, repeaing the words, ‘The 
Lord is my Shepherd ; I shall not want.” 
** Surely goodness and ‘mercy shall follow 
me all the days of my life.” 

The soaring lark, the ducks, and the 
fowls, are all dead; the old gray horse 
and the shaggy ass are no more seen graz- 
ing in the field; the boys have gone forth 
from their home, and the body of Michael 
Blake is mouldering in the church-yard; 
but the notch on the oak tree remains 
still; it is indeed plainer than ever, for, 
as the tree has grown, the cuts in the 
bark have opened wider and wider. 
Many who sit on the stile, fix their eyes 
on the notch, and know not what it 
means; but I, who do know, never gaze 


and his pocket Bible-—Old Humphrey. 








From Mr. Passmore, in South Africa. 
SUFFERING OF A YOUNG CONVERT. 


Among the Fingoes and Caffres, a cus- 
tom has long and extensively prevailed, 
of selling the daughters when they be- 
come marriageable. The parents consid- 
er their children as much their property, 
to be disposed of by them, as their horse 
or cow, ‘* without natural affection.” Be- 
fore the introduction of the Gospel, the 
practice, perhaps, was not considered by 
the daughters a great hardship, being a 
matter of course, and involving no partic- 
ular change in their habits. But with 
those who have benefitted by instruction 
the case is greatly altered. By this cus- 
tom the young female convert is render 
ed liable to be torn away from her teach- 
ers, and again plunged into those hea- 
thenish practices from which she had es- 
caped. She abhors the idea of casting 
off her decent attire—of forsaking the 
house of God—of again painting her 
body, and joining in the abominable 
dances of the heathen. But all this she 
is expected to do, to render her more at- 
ractive and make her sell the better. 

Among the distressing scenes I have 
witnessed, as resulting from this cruel and 
oppressive system, I may mention the fol- 
lowing :—About five weeks ago, at the 
conclusion of the prayer meeting, I was 
informed that a young Caffre girl was 
about to be taken away, and desired to 
see me before going. On her coming up 
I said, “* Where are you going, Umata!” 

‘*My mother is going to take me to 
Caffreland.” 

Observing her sobbing violently, I said, 
“Why do you cry, Umata?” 

In broken sentences, interrupted by 
tears, she replied, ‘* Because, teacher, MY 
mother is going totake meaway. When 











unto you, that Solomon in all his glory’ 


on it without thinking of Michael Blake. 
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I came here I was like the other girls; I | pies, the richest curtains, that ever shut 


have taught me that I am a sinner, and | 
how I may be saved. You have taught | 
me good things; and now my mother is | 
going to take me where I shall not hear 

them again.” She then asked me to 

take care of the little book I had recent- 

ly given her, as her mother would burn it 

if she saw it. 

I promised to do so; at the same time 
I said, ‘‘ You have obtained it as a re- 
ward, and I may never see you again ; 
let me give you the value of it, at least, 
something else that your mother will al- 
Jow you to keep.” 

She said, ‘*No, teacher, I want my 
book.” 

But I said, ‘* I will keep your book for 
you all the same, but let me give you 
something, as you may not come back 
again.” 

She said, passionately, “* But I will 
come back, teacher, for as soon as I am 
of age, I will run all the way back again.” 

In about six months she would have 
been of age. The scene was most affec- 
ting. She was surrounded by her young 
companions, more favorably situated than 
herself, who appeared deeply to sympa- 
thize with her, but the sympathy was not 
confined to them. There was an elderly 
man, a member of the Church, who evi- 
dently felt the deepest interest in this 
young disciple, called to suffer persecu- 
tion for the name of Christ. I told her 
that I would pray for her, that. she might 
be kept by the Spirit of God in the path 
which she had chosen; and, after a few 
words of admonition and encouragement 
we separated. 

Before parting, I promised to see the 
mother in the morning, and try to pre- 
vail on her to alter her purpose. In the 
interval I conferred with a Christian 
friend, who entered into my views, and 
promised the mother a sum of money to 
let her daughter come into her service, 
but it was of no avail. She promised to 


bring her back in a month, as she was 
only going to Fort Beaufort; but, sad to 
say, our young friend has not yet return- 
ed. May the Lord have her in his holy 
keeping. 








Written for = Youth’s Companion. 
GOD’S FURNITURE. 

* 1 like God’s furniture best,’ was the 
child-like remark of a little girl, as she 
silently compared the various articles of 
ornament and use, in her father’s house, 
with what she rightly considered furniture 
in the natural world. 

It was a warm afternoon in the green 
summer, when, seeing myself surrounded 


by Nature, in all her various forms, P 


thought with the little child, “I love 
God’s furniture best.” The soft green 
grass, sprinkled with anang bright flow- 
ers, as it grew beneath your feet, forced 
home the thought, that of all the costly 
fabrics, from the far famed looms of the 
east, none ever equalled in beauty the: 
luxuriant carpet of Nature. The trees 
waved proudly with their rich drapery of 
leaves, : 


“So grateful when the noon of summer made, 
The vallies sick with heat,” 


And, compared with these green cano- 


_ knew nothing—I loved dancing ; but you | the sun-light from a chamber of royalty, 


sank to insignificance. ‘The bank of 
moss invited the weary to repose, with 
far more success than a bed of down; and 
the rustling of the leaves, the singing of 
the birds, and the rippling of the stream, 
enchained the ear beyond the sweetest 
strains, ever poured forth from harp or 
lute. The fishes, sporting in the trans- 
parent water of the brook, paved with 
glittering crystal and fringed by the soft 
turf and over-hanging branches, remind- 
ed me that their homes were never equal- 
led by the marble baths of the ancients, 
and when, at length, night hung out her 
glorious lights, the heart again exclaimed, 
with the poetic child, ‘¢1 love God’s fur- 
niture best.” 











NATURAL HISTORY. 








THE ROBIN. 


No one of the feathered tribe is more 
generally a favorite than the robin. How 
truly is it said :— 

The herdsman on the upland hill, 

The ploughman in the hamlet near, 

Are prone thy little paunch to fill, 

And pleased thy little psalm to hear. 

The woodman, seated on a log, 

His meal divides between the three ; 

And now himself, and now his dog, 

And now he casts a crumb to thee. 
For thee a feast the school-boy strews 

At noontide, when the form’s forsook ; 
A worm to thee the delver throws, 

And angler when he baits the hook. 

In tents where tawny gipsies dwell, 

In woods where hunters chase the hind, 

And at\the hermit’s lonely cell, 

Dost thou some crumbs of comfort find. 

Nor are thy little wants forgot 

In beggar’s hut, or Crispin’s stall ; 

The miser only feeds thee not, 

Who suffers ne’er a crumb to fall. 

The youth who strays, with dark design, 

To make each well stored nest a prey, 

If dusky hues denote them thine, 

Will draw his pilfering hand away. 

The finch a spangled robe may wear, 

The nightingale delightful sing, 

The lark ascend most high in air, 

The swallow fly most swift on wing: 

The peacock’s plumes in pride may swell, 

The parrot prate eternally ; 
But yet no bird man loves so well 
As thou, with thy simplicity. 

The robin appears frequently about our 
dwellings in winter. Then insects are 
not found in the woods and fields, and so 
it seeks the protection of man, coming to 
the windows and doors before which 
crumbs are cast. As winter retires, it 
commences its labors, being a very early 
builder. 

High is his perch, but humble is his home, 
And well concealed; sometimes within the sound 
Of noisy mill-clack, where the spacious door, 
White with dust, tells him plenty reigns around; 
Oft near some single cottage he prefers 

To rear his little home; there, pert and spruce, 
He shares the refuse of the good wife’s cheer. 

A redbreast once found an abode in a 
house standing in a garden. ‘This dwell- 
ing was almost covered with ivy; round 
some of the windows was a light trellis, 
with which roses and other flowering 
plants were interwoven, and in a snug re- 
cess within the trellis, the nest was form- 
ed. It was the window of a parlor, from 
which she was often observed by the dif- 
ferent members of the family, though she 
would frequently have escaped notice, 
but for the bright sparkling of her eye. 
But as the window was not opened, and 
care was taken not to disturb her, she in 
due time hatched her brood, and carried 
off her young in safety. 

A pair of robins chose for their dwell- 
ing a small out-building, which served as 
a depository for potatoes, harness, and 
various other articles, and was often vis- 
ited by its owners. Jt,closely adjoined, 
too, a large blacksmith’s shop, where a 
huge hammer, worked not by hand, but 
by water, kept up a constant noise. 
‘These circumstances might be supposed 
to alarm the settlers, but they were un- 
disturbed ; they entered through a win- 
dow-frame, and actually built their first 





nest, early in the spring, in a child’s cov- 


ered cart, which, with its horse attached 
to it, was hanging to a peg, and just af- 
forded space forthe purpose.. Socurious 
a circumstance attracted attention, and 
many came to look at the nest, where the 
birds, without displaying any alarm, rear- 
ed their first brood. \ 
The song of the robin attracts regar 
not only for its sweetness and peculiarity, 
but also. for the indication it affords of 
changes in the atmosphere. When spring 
comes he warbles, for a short time, in so 
singular a strain, as even to startle and 
puzzle those who often listen to the notes 
of birds. Though the weather in sum- 
mer may be unsettled and rainy, he is 
sometimes observed on the roof of a 
house, or on some topmost twig in the 
evening, pouring forth his mellow or li- 
quid notes, and singing cheerfully and 
heartily. In autumn his pipings are 
grave but sweet; and in winter a few 
chirps are all that are to be expected. 

Come, sweetest of the feathered throng! 

And soothe me with thy plaintive song : 

Come to my cot, devoid of fear, 

No danger sha!] await thee here ; 

No prowling cat, with whisker’d face, 

Approaches this sequestered place ; 

No schoolboy, with his cruel bow, 

Shall aim at thee a murderous blow ; 

No wily limed twig e’er molest 

Thy olive wing or crimson breast. 

Thy cup, sweet bird! Pll daily fill 

At yonder peaceful, bubbling rill ; 

Thy board shall plenteously be spread 

With crumblets of the nicest bread; 

And when rude winter comes, and shows 

Ilis icicles and shivering snows, 

Hop o’er my cheering hearth, and be 

One of my peaceful family ; 

Then soothe me with thy plaintive song, 

Thou sweetest of the feathered throng. 

[ Youth’s Friend. 








MORALITY. 








THE BISHOP AND HIS BIRDS. 


A worthy bishop, who died lately at 
Ratisbon, had for his coat of arms* two 
fieldfares,t with the motto—* Are not two 
Sparrows sold for afarthing ?” This had 
often excited attention, and many persons 
had wished to know its origin, as it was 
generally reported that the bishop had 
chosen it for himself, and that it bore ref- 
erence to some event in his early life. 
One day an intimate friend asked him its 
meaning, and the bishop replied by relat- 
ing the following story :— 

“Fifty or sixty years ago a little boy 
resided at a little village near Dillengen, 
on the banks of the Danube. His pa- 
rents were very poor, and, almost as soon 
as the boy could walk, he was sent into 
the woods to pick up sticks for fuel. 
When he grew older his father taught 
him to pick juniper berries, and carry 
them to a neighboring distiller, who want- 
ed them for making **Gin.” Day by'day 
the poor boy went to his task, and on his 
road he passed by the open windows of 
the village-school, where he saw the 
school-master teaching a number of boys 
about the same age as himself. He look- 
ed at these boys with feelings almost of 
envy, so earnestly did he long to be 
among them. He knew it was in vain to 
ask his father to send him to school, for 
he knew that his parents had no money 
to pay the school-master; and he often 
passed the whole day thinking, while he 
was gathering his juniper-berries, what he 
could possibly do to please the school- 
master, in the hope of getting some les- 
sons. One day, when he was walking 
sadly along, he saw two of the boys be- 
longing to the school trying to set a bird 
trap, and he asked one what it was for. 
The boy told him that the school-master 
was very fond of fieldfares, and that they 
were setting the trap to catch some. 
This delighted the poor boy; for he re- 
collected that he had often seen a great 





* A coat ofarms means some figure or picture 
by which ancient and honorable families were 
distinguished. It may havs been taken from the 
figures by which the tribes of Israel were distin- 
guished. Each of the United States uses a device 
of this kind, for a public seal ; and we have seen 
a map on which they are all printed at one view, 








t Fieldfares are a species of thrush. 


number of these birds in the juniper 
wood, where they came to eat the ber- 
ries, and he had no doubt but that he 
could catch some. The next day the 
little boy borrowed an old basket of his 
mother, and when he went to the woed 
he had the great delight to catch two 
fieldfares. He put them in the basket, 
and tying an old handkerchief over it, he 
jtook them to the school-master’s house. 
| Just as he arrived at the door, he saw the 
two little boys who had been setting the 
|trap, and with some alarm he asked them 
\if they had caught any birds. They an- 
'swered in the negative; and the boy, his 
| heart beating with joy, gained admittance 
to the school-master’s presence. In a 
few words he told how he had seen the 
boys setting the trap, and how he had 
caught the birds to bring them as a pres- 
ent to the master. ‘ A present, my good 
boy !” cried the school-master ; ‘* youdo 
not look as if you could afford to make 
presents. ‘Tell me your price, and I will 
pay it you, and thank you besides.” ‘J 
would rather give them to you, sir, if you 
please.” The school-master looked at 
the lad as he stood before him, with bare 
head and feet, and ragged trousers that 
reached only half-way down his naked 
legs. ‘* You are avery singular boy,” 
said he, “but if you will not take money, 
you must tell me what I can do for you, 
as I cannot accept your present without 




















doing something for it in return. Is there 
any thing I can do for you?” ‘O yes!” 


said the boy, trembling with delight, 
‘you can do for me what I should like 
vetter than any thing else.” ‘ What is 
that?” asked the schoolmaster, smiling, 
‘*Teach me to read,” cried the boy, fall- 
ing on his knees; ‘*O, dear, kind sir, 
teach me to read.” The school-master 
complied. The boy came to him at all his 
Jeisure hours, and learnt so rapidly that 
the school-master recommended him to a 
nobleman who resided in the neighbor- 
hood. This gentleman, who was as no- 
ble in mind as in birth, patronised the 
poor boy, and sent him to school at Rat- 
isbon. The boy profited by his opportu- 
nities, and when he rose, as he soon did, 
to wealth and honor, he adopted two 
fieldfares as his arms.” ‘* What do you 
mean?” asked the bishop’s friend, won- 
deringly. ‘*I mean,” returned the bish- 
op; with a smile, ‘that the poor boy was 
myself.” — Youth's Friend. 





SABBATH SCHOOL. 


TRULY SORROWFUL. 


On the Sabbath before last, two boys 
living in the same house, not brothers, 
started off on a hunting excursion, with 
one of them a gun and the other a pistol. 
Their names are Banks and Smith. 
Banks is not far from 14 years old, and 
Smith is about 18. After they had pro- 
ceeded a while, Smith’s little brother was 
seen following them. As soon as they 
saw him coming after them, young Smith 
ordered him back. He would not go 
back, but kept off about the same dis- 
tance, going when they went, and stop- 
ping when they stopped. Vexed at this, 
Smith told his brother if he did not go 
back, he would shoot him. But intent on 
following, he stood still while they threat- 
ened. Soon Smith raised his pistol, 
which had only a little powder in the pan, 
and snapped it. The little boy, however, 
did not suppose they were really in ear- 
nest, and would not turn back. At this 
Banks said he had as lief shoot him as 
not; and resting his gun on something, 
and taking deliberate zim, fired the con- 
tents of his gun all into the breast of the 
little boy. His gun was loaded for crows, 
When the boy was examined it was found 
he had his little breast filled with buck 
shot. Poor little fellow! He dropped 
down and died in half an hour in great 
distress. 

I need not say these three children 
were not taught’in the Sabbath School. 
While thousands on thousands of Sabbath 
School children had met and were recit- 
ing portions of Scripture, these boys were 
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preparing themselves for ever enduring 
disgrace. 

Poor little fellow! IT am sorry for your 
mother, who will sink down under this 
bereavement. And my dear fellow labor- 
ers in the Sabbath School! How many 
Banks and Smiths have you perhaps in 
the out-skirts of your town, whom you do 
not reach? Come, then, let us be up and 
doing while we may. 

And O my young friends, who are 
wont to disregard the Sabbath; who 
knows what you will at last be left to do? 
I hope you will learn the ten command- 
ments without delay.— Vt. Chronicle. 

—_——@~———. 


A BRAVE LITTLE BROTHER. 


The Montreal Transcript relates a 
pleasing instance of courage and affec- 
tionate devotion in a child. Some chil- 
dren were playing in the St. Antoine su- 
burb, when one of the boys missed his 
little sister, and thinking she had hid her- 
self behind the woodwork that supported 
the windlass for drawing water, proceed- 
ed to look there, when he heard her voice 
from the bottom of the well. He called 
his companions, when they distinctly 


—on which the brother seized the chain, 
and without hesitation jumped in to her 
rescue... He of course, went down what 
the sailors call ‘* by the run,” but he suc- 


heafd her cry out, “I shall be drowned” is was the self same Tabby, who was once such 


by the iron swivel, that held the bucket— 
those at the top being called to hoist— 
but the little girl’s hand being severely cut 
by the swivel, she let go, and again fell 
to the botton. The brother was Jet down 
after her, when he bade her get into the 
bucket, and this done, they were both 
raised. The little girl was unhurt except 
in her hands, but she made bitter lamen- 
tations after one of her shoes, which she 
had lost in the water. The well is 20 
feet deep—she had tried to jump across 
it, and fell in. 











EDITORIAL. 





PUSSY. 

Edward Johnson was a very sickly little boy, 
and very nervous and timid. 

He was afraid of a good many things, but, 
most of all, he feared a black cat, that lived down 
in the kitchen of his mother’s house, and was 
named Tabby. 

Tabby was not allowed to come up stairs, 
but, when Edward’s mother put him up to the 
window, he used sometimes to see her in the 
yard, and then he always begged to have the 
window shut, for fear she should, in some way, 
manage to get up to him. ’ 

One day, when Edward was playing in the en- 
try, his mother heard him say in a low frighten- 
ed tone, “Oh! I will be a good boy, I will be a 
good boy.” She went to see to whom he was 
talking, and found him at the head of the stairs, 
with a face pale as ashes, and too frightened to 
move, looking at Tabby, who was in the entry 
below, with one paw on the lower stair, and her 
large yellow eyes fixed on him, as if she were 
considering whether she could trust his promise 
to be good. 

Edward’s fear of pussy made a great deal of 
trouble, for he never could play in the yard 
without some one to protect him; and, finally 
his mother had to send ‘Tabby away, though very 
sorry to part with her, she was so good a mouser, 
But, even then, matters were not much better. 
for the neighbors kept cats, and Edward would 
run screaming in from his play, if one but look- 
ed at him from an adjoining shed. 

At last, his mother thought she would get him 
used to one by degrees, so she took a little bit 
of a kitten, a very pretty one, white, with only a 
few black spots, and showed itto him. Edward 
looked at it rather suspiciously at first, but, 

when his mother put it down on the floor, and 
he saw how weak it was, and that it could 
scarcely walk, he felt a little more courage, and, 
before long, he ventured to go up to it, and put 
his hand upon its back, and feel its soft fur. 
Soon he began to like kitty very much. He 
loved to put his face down to hers, and listen to 





Lays called her so. But kitty, like most other 


her soft purring, to watch her as she ran rounds 
and round after her tail, or to throw a ball of 
yarn across the floor, and then scamper to see 
who would get it first. So kitty grew up, first 
to be a great kitten, and then to be a cat, but in 
Edward’s eyes, she was a kitten still, and he al- 


pets, was not good for much but a plaything, 
for,as Edward gave her plenty to eat, she did 
not concern herself at all about the mice. “ Ed- 
ward,” said his mother to him one day, “your 
Kitty, as you call her, is not of much use, and I 
believe I shall have to send for Tabby back 
again. Edward looked as if he wished she 
would not, and she said, * What is the matter ? 
you surely are not afraid of cats now.” 

“No not of common cats, but I don’t want 
that great black monster here again.” That 
day, when he came home from school, his moth- 
er told him the great black monster was in the 
kitchen, and he had better come with her, and 
look at it. Edward went, and saw a common 
looking black cat, not any larger, no, not even 
quite so large, as his Kitty. “Why, mother,” 
said he, “that is not Tabby!” It was a long 
time before his mother could convince him, that 





terror to him, and when she finally succeeded, 
e laughed heartily at himself for his childish 
fears. 

Some of Edward’s brothers and sisters were 
troubled with fears as foolish as his own, and 
like most elder brothers, he was sometimes dis- 
posed to make fun of them, but his mother would 
always check him by reminding him of the 
time when he told the cat he would be a good 
boy. 








VARIETY. 








My Mother. 


A little girl, born ina wild part of Africa, 
was carried away captive to a distant place. 
Mr. Moffat rescued her, brought her back to the 
Missionary station, and placed her under Mrs, 
Moffat’s care. She heard the gospel and be- 
lieved; then she remembered her mother. The 
love of Jesus had teuched her heart, and love to 
her mother followed. Mr. Moffat saw her cry- 
ing very much, and asked her why she cried. 
“Oh! ea mother, my:own dear mother!” she 
said, and stopped, and sobbed as if her very 
heart would break. “ What is the matter with 
your mother ?” asked Mr. Moffat. She held up 
the gospel of St. Luke, and answered him, “My 
mother will never see this book; my mother 
will never hear the glad sound that I have heard; 
the light that has shone on me will never shine 
on her; she will never taste that love of the Sa- 
viour which I have tasted. My mother! oh! 
my mother !” . 

Soon after this, Mr. Moffat was called to 
watch her dying pillow. She felt no fear, but 
one sorrow still hung heavily at her heart; and 
the last words which the missionary heard from 
her faltering lips were, “ My mother !” 

[Dayspring. 

A little captive in distress, 

Borne from her home away, 
She lives in later years to bless 

That well-remembered day. 
For messengers have cross’d the sea 

With tidings from above, 
Of her immortal destiny, 

And of a Saviour’s love. 

New thoughts her new born soul employ ; 

She lives and breathes anew; 

And yet that once untasted joy 

Creates new sorrows too. 

For often as she weeps alone, 

Her plaintive voice is heard— 
“Oh that my mother had but known 

This soul restoring word! 

The M9 that on my peth is shed 

Will never bless her eyes; 

The Sun that brightens o’er my head, 

On her will never rise. 

And when in one rejoicing song, 

My fancy seems to share, 

And joins a glad and holy throng, 

My mother is not there.” 

No voice can hush those sounds of woe 

In Afric’s distant wild; 

And sorrowing to her grave must go 

That broken-hearted child. 

Seite ocean 
Honesty. 
The Secretary of the Horticultural Society, in 





his speech at the late anniversary, said : 
“ We are told that in some places in Prussia, 
the children are trained up in such habits of 


cherries, and other fruits, may hang in luscious | 


clusters within their reach, the whole season, 
and ripen by the side-walks, within arm’s length 
of every child, and yet never be touched by a 
purloining hand.” 

ee 
The Famished Lamb. 


Walking through my field on a winter’s morn- 
ing, { met with a lamb, as I thought, dead ; but 
taking it up, I found it just alive; the cruel 
mother had almost starved it to death. I put it 
into my bosom and brought it to the house; 
there I rubbed its starved limbs, warmed it by the 
fireside, and fed it with warm milk from the cow. 
Soon after, the lamb revived ; first, it feared me; 
but afterward it thoroughly loved me. As I 
mostly fed it with my own hand, so it followed 
me wherever I went, bleating after me, when- 
ever it saw me, and was always happy when it 
could frisk about me, but never so pleased as 
when I would carry it in my arms. 

But you, dear children, have had more from 
your parents and friends than ever my lamb' re- 
ceived from me. What ungrateful hearts must 
yours be, if you do not love your parents and 
friends ten times better than ever my lamb lov- 
ed me. — 

And let me now remind you. of a still better 
story. Jesus is a shepherd, a shepherd of souls ; 
and of him it is said, “he carries. the.lambs in 
his bosom.” If you desire to love Jesus, I dare 
say your parents will let you read that blessed 
book, the Bible, though good children alone 





wish for such a favor. There you will hear 
such things of the love of Christ to poor ruined 
sinners, as I hope will melt your eyes to tears 
and your hearts to love-— Rowland Hill. 
—<¢—__— 
A Convicted Negro. 

A poor negro thus described what passed in 
his own mind, when hearing a missionary preach 
the Gospel at Regent’s Town in Western Africa. 
“ Yesterday morning when you preach you talk 
about the ten commandments. You begin at 
the first, and me say to myself, “Me guilty !” 
the second, “Me guilty!”—the third, “ Me 
guilty !”—the fourth, “Me guilty !”—the fifth 
“Me guilty!” Then you say the sixth, “ Thou 
shalt not kill.” Me say, “Ah, me no guilty! 
me never kill some person.” You say, “I sup- 
pose plenty people live here, who say, Me no 
guilty of that!” Me say again in my heart, 
“ An! me no guilty.” Then you say, “ Did you 
never hate any person? Did you never wish 
that such a man, or such a woman, was dead 2” 
Massa, you talk plenty about that; and what I 
feel at that time [ can’t tell you. I talk in my 
heart and say, “Me the same person!” My 


heave so much we don’t know what to ‘do. 
Massa, me think me kill ren people before 
breakfast! I never think I so bad. Afterward 
you talk about the Lord Jesus, how he take all 
our sin. I think I stand the same like a person 
that have a big stone upon him head, and can’t 
walk—want to fall down. O massa,I have 
trouble too much—I no sleep all night. (Wept 
much.) I hope the Lord Jesus will take my sins 
from me. Suppose he no save me, | shall go to 
hell for ever.”—S. J. Pike. 
———_—_—_—_ 
Peace, be Still. 


Adaline was a lovely child—a bright and 
joyous creature. Even the severe sufferings 
she experienced from her birth never seemed 
to weary or depress her spirit. Love to all 
around her was: the chief element of her being. 
She dwelt in love. 

When about three years old, she suffered 
much from restless nights, and would often 
awake in pain. At such times, her sister, who 
slept with her, would try to compose her, by re- 
peating hymns and Bible stories. One night, 
she happened to relate how Jesus stilled the 
storm and the waves. Those mighty words, 
“PracrE, BE sTILL,” had a wonderful effect 
upon her mind. Her moans ceased, and soon 
she was tranquilly sleeping on her ‘sister’s 
bosom. 

These sweet and precious words ever after 
seemed to abide in her. Often she would 
awake in great pain, and say, “Sister, tell me 
how Jesus said, “Peace BE st1tL!” and the 
words that stilled the raging of the waves 
seemed to have the same effect upon the jarring 
and sickly elements of her body. i 

She did not dwell long in this world. Her 
sweet spirit could not have grown. here. Th 
last words she spoke, as she raised her swe 
face to her sister, convulsed with pain, were, 
*O, sister, tell me once more how Jesus said, 
“PEACE BE STILL!” n 

So let all unite and tell this fighting, war- 
ring world, how. Jesus said, “Peace, BE 
sTiLn!”"—A Ki a Blow. 

——_—_—— 


Extraofdinary Benevolence, 
An old man of the name of Gyott, lived and 
died in Marseilles. He had amassed a large 


fortune by the most laborious industry and the 
severest habits of abstin€nce and privation. The 





honesty, that goose-berries, and plums, and 


populace pursued him, whenever he appeared, 


heart begins to beat—me want to cry—my heart | - 


a 





with hootings and execration. In his will were 


the following words: “Having observed from . 


infancy that the poor of Marseilles are ill sup- 
plied with water, which can only be procured at 
a great price, I have cheerfully labored the 
whole of my life to procure them this great 
blessing, and ¥ direct that the whole of property 
shall be laid out in building an aqueduct for 
their use.”— Liverpool Standard. 
——————_—_— 
Sunday Schools and China. 

It may not be generally known, that “three 
Sunday School teachers,” have recently offered 
the liberal sum of ONE HUNDRED GUINEAs, 
($500) to the Directors of the London Mission. 
ary Society, towards the establishment of Sun- 
day Schools at the island of Hong Kong, which 
has been ceded by the Emperor of China to the 
British Government. This noble example to ex- 
tend our Sunday School system to the vast em- 
pire of China, it is hoped will find many imita- 
tors; and it has been suggested, that the su- 
perintendents and teachers of our schools jn 
Britain ought to consider the subject, and rry, 
as far as practicable, to promote this glorious ob. 
ject.—London Mag. 


———~> 
Napoleon’s Value of Time. 

Napoleon Buonaparte having one day visited 
a‘ school, said to the scholars, on his leaving 
them, “My lads, every hour of lost time isa 
chance of future misfortune.” One of his Biog- 
raphers (Bourienne) adds that these remarkable 
words afford the maxim which formed, in a great 
degree, the rule of his conduct. Well did he 
understand the value of time, even his leisure 
was attended with some exertion of mind. 

If this soldier of the world found, as he did, nu- 
merous advantages resulting from the careful use 
of time, should not the Christian soldier obey 
the injunction of his Master: “ Redeem the 
Time.—Episcopal Recorder. 

—~.>—_— 

Good thoughts, like good company, will never 
stay where they are not civilly entertained; 
while bad thoughts, like ill mannered guests, 
press for admission, or, like nightly robbers, lurk 
secretly about, waiting for an unguarded mo- 
ment to creep in and destroy. 

———_>———_ 


Maxims.—That obedience is always more 
faithful and acceptable which floweth from love, 
than that which is extorted by fear. 


Happy is the man that feareth alway ; but he 
that hardeneth his heart shall fall into mischief. 








POETRY. 








MY FATHER'S HOUSE. 


There is a place of waveless rest, 
Far, far above the skies, 
Where beauty lives eternally, 
And pleasure never dies :— 
My Father’s house—my heavenly home, 
Where glorious mansions stand, 
Prepared by God himself for all 
ho seek ** Emmanuel’s land.” 


When toss’d upon the waves of life, 
With fear on every side, 

When loudly howls the gathering storm, 
And foams the angry tide,— 

Beyond the storm, beyond the waves, 
Bursts forth the light of morn, 

Bright beaming from my Father’s house, 
To cheer the soul forlorn. 


And even when the hour draws nigh, 
With all its dreaded gloom, 

When death shall burst the bands of life, 
And sink usin the tomb, 

The light of yonder heavenly House 
Shall cheer the parting soul, 

And o'er it, mounting to the skies, 
A tide of rapture roll. 


In that blest Home of changeless joy, 
Earth’s parted friends shall meet, 

With smiles of love that never fade, 
And happiness complete ; 

O, there adicus are sounds unknown ; 
Death frowns not on that clime, 

But life in glorious beauty blooms, 
Eternal and sublime ! 





I CAN’T, AND PLL TRY. 
There were two little sisters, Matilda and Bell, 
In their persons no difference you’d spy, 
But Matilda endeavored to do all things well,— 
Isabella wouid never apply. 
If a difficult task were proposed by their aunt, — 
One might always foretell their reply, 
Isabella would draw] out a languid “1 can’t,” 
While Matilda would answer, “I'l try.” « 
Tell me which of these girls do you think would 
excel ? 
I am sure you would instantly cry, 


* |“ Not the languid, inactive, and indolent Bell; 


But Matilda, who always would try.” 
If you then would wish to be clever and wise, 
With much zeal to your studies apply; 


If that sad phrase, “I can’t,” to your lips should 
arise, 





Pray exchange it at once for “I'll try.” 
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